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Three Notable Books for Teachers’ 
Reading and Study 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC 
By Eowarp . THornpike, P or of Edueat 


/ hig : ¢ age, f Spprdaae / siti 
Neecovenizi that the ordinary \ w of arithmetical learnine is obscure or 
nadequate as to specific know ledge desired, terminology of imstruction, and 
abilitv to apply what is learned in ; rithmetie to the quantitative problems 


of life, Dr. Thorndike has made a brilliant analysis of the subjeet of arith 


metical teachin and study to show what has been done erroneously 01 


inadequately, and what should be done in reform. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 
By Boy ID) I] Bop! 7 Prote ssor of the Philosophy o Educ ation, Ohio 
State University. Edited by Wituiam C. Bacuey for The Modern 


Teache rs’ Nerve a 


What shoulda be the aims and ideals back of a teacher's effort?) What should 
present day edueation attempt? What standards of value should determine 
the materials of the curriculum, the organization of the school, the methods 
of instruction, the intimate and influential relations of the teacher with his 
pupils? A study of the philosophy of education will not answer all these 
questions, but it should do much to help the teacher to answer them for 
himself. Professor Bode has suceeeded admirably in making this quality 
the dominating feature of his book. 


A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 
13) Thy GH CLARK PRYOR, Vorthern Normal and Industrial Nehoo!l 
therdeen, South Dakota, and Marvixn SuMMERS PITTMAN, 
Vichigan Ntate Vormal (‘ol CO, 


This book is an attempt to evaluate and make available for busy teachers 
the results of recent investigations and studies in the subject of spelling. 
It indicates clearly the possibilities and the difficulties of improvement in 
spelling, outlines the mode of procedure and suggests the proper motiva 
tion. 


COMING SOON: 
Book: THE INTELLIGENCE OF THIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Boraas: TEACHING TO THINK 
Davis: TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


SEND FOR THE COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
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Volume XIV 


THE RELATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
TO THE TEACHER AND STAND- 
ARDS FOR JUDGING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TEACHING ! 

Tue second half of my topic is the one I 
shall consider first, because in the develop 

nt of the standards for judging the ef- 

tiveness of teaching we must necessarily 

ng out many of the principles which 
ist govern the relation of principal to 
icher. 

A RATING PLAN ESSENTIAL 

In order to establish standards for judg 
¢ the effectiveness of teaching, we must 


have some systematic plan for recording the 


s 


ervices of teachers—in other words, a rat- 


ing plan. Let us discover why. There are 


{ 


four weighty reasons: 


1) Improvement of the service. Un- 


‘ss the work of teachers is properly eval- 
ated and reeorded, there is no measure of 


accomplishment in the schools, there is no 
cheek-up on those who fall below standards 
or fail to meet the needs of the children 
and the just demands of the community, 
there is no test or measurement of experi- 
ence which would make it safe or wise to 
base promotion or recognition in the school 
system on experience. Hence a rating plan 
is essential for the improvement of the 
service in the schools because it differen- 
lates satisfactory from unsatisfactory ser- 


. 


vice and because it provides a means of 
ust promotion. 


) 


2) Protection of the teacher. Even 

1Given at meeting of National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, Des Moines, July 
6, 1921. 
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where the teacher has te ire of ¢ nro 
tected by law, a reeord of her services is 
essential to protect her from injustice, 
favoritism, and influence. In these davs 


‘ 


of shortage of teachers, young teachers are 
apt to forget this fact, but the time n a\ 
return when applicants are more numerous 
than positions, as was true only ten or 
twelve years ago. In my own experie) 
even in a big city like New York, I knew 
what it was to be displaced by the niece of 
an intimate friend of a trustee. And no 
matter how secure the tenure or how great 
the shortage, there will come clashes be 
tween teachers and supervising officers. 
The best protection a teacher can have then 
is the record of her services as officially 
filed. 

What ambitious teacher can hope for just 
consideration for advancement in rank or 
betterment of position if there is no reecora 
of her previous service? I never knew an 
intelligent, ambitious teacher yet who had 
any patience with radical ideas of abolish 
ing ratings. Instead, that type of teacher 
seeks a more and more carefully organized 
plan of rating and recording ratings. 

There has been much outery among teach 
ers that their experience should receive 
greater consideration than written exami 
nations. It is a just demand, but how can 
it be made operative unless teachers’ serv 
ices are properly evaluated by well-under 
stood standards? Does just holding down 
a job constitute experience deserving of 
recognition ? 

Therefore, both from the point of view 
of tenure of position and from the point 
of view of advancement, a rating plan is 
essential for the protection of the teacher. 





AND 


The 


and so we must 


prineipal. 


has not vet come 


t there will be sin and error 


And teachers are human 

they are oe 
ley sometimes do 
too, when the day 


ome. 


They are huma 
recnol comes, and ill defend them 
Ives (and their jobs) to the last limit. 

record of service, a 


earefully Conse 


en} 


s all that the super 


ously given rating 
then h: 
truth and justice of his charg 


Mon 


Vising is in evidenee of the 


mportant still, every prineipal de 
is school to exeel. To gain this end, 
able to 


res Dp 


Lust be inspire his teachers to 
rive capable and ever 


What 


Improving service. 


hetter means has he than a rating 


based high 


derstood by teacher and principal both ? 


upon standards well un 


Hlenece, the principal must have a rating 


order To and euide vood 


and to 


plan inspire 


teachers substantiate his charges 
against an unsatisfactory teacher. 
} The satisfaction of the community. 


The 


tions, only because the community wants to 


schools eXIST. 


teachers have their posi- 
educate children and thus preserve its own 
Hlenee the 


how 


well-being. has a 


right 


ploy S are 


community 
to know well the teachers it em- 
fulfilling their duty ana’ achiev 
ing the purpose for which it pays them. 
The influential part of every community is 
well-informed on good 


up of men 


siness practice. They know that. in busi 
inerease in 
the 


emplovee. 


retention of position and 


hess, 


salary are dependent upon success in 


duties assigned an 


There is likewise an 


tasks and 


inseparable relation 
ship between tenure and annual inerement 
in salary for the teacher and the satisfae- 
tion of the community that the teacher is 
suecessful in her given task. 


And it Is 


every day to satisfy hard-headed business 


becoming more important 
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teacher’s services 
The 


mounting 


men that the 


and recorded. cost of 


schools Is rapidly 


achers are securing tenure of 
ilary schedules providing 


‘s. The community is beginning 


} 


av. ‘‘ These things are good, we be 


‘her should be so eared for 
achers ean be retained per 

how that we 

for? 


superintendents and principals, control and 


do we know 


are paying 


» the service rendered 


But don’t think that the community w 


listen any more to abstract talk about 


product that can’t be measured’, about 


sacrifice and devotion of a teacher’s ! 

They 
They know that 
then 


They know 


about exceptional problems, ete., ete. 
have heard it all too often. 
true, although some of 
think a lot of it 


it’s all very 
is bunkum. 
that we teachers are as human as the rest 
of the world and that therefore some of us 
are going to be good, some better, and som: 
worthless. But they are thinking mor 


particularly about getting a dollar value 
for each of all those extra dollars extract: 
from their pocketbooks. 

Ifence, a system of standards and rat 
ings, scientifically planned and administer 
ed according to good business practice W il] 
vo far towards satisfying the community 
especially its hard-headed business me 
who pay taxes and influence governments 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR A RATING PLAN 
In the preparation of any rating pla 
also in 


and there 


The first of 


its administration, 
six fundamental principles. 
these is that the rating plan must have as 
its main purpose the guiding of teachers 
into better service. It must be inspirationa 
and instructive. Both teachers and supe 
vising officers must get away from the id 
rat 


of rating as punishment, if any 


system is to have any value in the improv: 





her work needs improve 


ment and how she may accomplish it. 


Cc Opportunity TO observe rood work 
her own school and elsewhere 


Written record of items which w 


nter into the rating, particularly if the rat 
mark is likely to be unfavorable. 


re cord should be made as each item 1S 1 
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The idea of setting up definite standards 
brings us naturally to the consideration of 
the fifth principle, namely, that the points 


included in these standards must be 


be a value given to 


By this I do not 


weighted, there must 
the various requirements. 
mean a numerical or a percentage value. 


[ am absolutely opposed to any such 


The Year-books and many reports 


1 
scheme, 


teachers’ ratings plans have 


diseussing 
presented many so called ‘point ’? schemes, 
1000 or 500 or 100 for the 


basis of 


on the 


teacher. Heaven save us from 


**nerfect 


anv of them! ‘Teachers’ results eannot be 


eounted out like bricks laid, and even so, 
the standardized efficiency idea of measur 
ing a brick-layer’s efficiency, by comparing 
his tale of brieks laid 
measurement, has not improved the brick 


the 


with a standard 


laving trade or speeded up building, 
building of schools anyway, or even made 
men willing to take up bricklaying as a 
There are always emergencies, un 


the 


trade. 


foreseen conditions, human element 


again, which enter into, must enter into, 


the amount or the excellenee even of work 


which ean be measured in bricks or pounds 
more so 


or by a yardstick. How much 


with the teacher of little children! 


| have experimented with several of 


these *‘point’’ schemes of rating teachers 
and find them all untrue in the judgments 
they provide of the comparative merits of 
teachers. Far more important as a reason 


for rejecting them, however, is that they 
result in great discouragement for teachers 
and they set up wrong ideals for young 
teachers, just as over-emphasis in percent- 
ages in examinations will produce among 
children a wrong point of view towards 
learning. 

Nevertheless, I repeat that the require- 
ments must be weighted, since there neces- 
sarily will be major and minor considera- 


tions in any listing of the qualifications of 
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a good teacher. To quote Superintendent 
Straubenmiller of my home city, ‘‘T] 

schools exist for the sake of the instructio1 
of children and we ean consent to no syste! 
of rating that does not set up instruction ; 

the main essential of a teacher’s work 
With this I agree. 


problem of weighting the requirements | 


How we may meet th 


hope to show later. 


Let 


‘ a +} 
as a i 


it suffice now to recognize 
basic consideration in a rating plan th 
the items the 
volved 


must be given their re 


included, requirements 


in a standardized rating 


systen 
lative values, the 
must be weighted. 

Lastly, the 
istered by the principal or other rating o 
I an 
not going to dwell on this sixth considera 
It should be self-evident. and I b 


lieve it will be if a seientifie plan of rating 


rating plan must be admir 


justice. 


ficial with courage and with 
tion. 


teachers is prepared, which gives due 
sideration to each of the underlying 
ciples already enumerated. Let us be 
honest enough now to acknowledge that 

has often happened that courage or just 

has been missing, sometimes both are lost 
ratings. The 


in the giving of teachers’ 


reasons are known to us all—failure on the 
part of employing officials to sustain t] 

principal who has marked down an unsatis 
with influential connec 


factory teacher 


tions; the fear of offending teachers dur 
ing the shortage of the past ten years; old 


lack of 


confidence and of full, open explanation ; 


ideas of autocratic management; 


misinformation and misunderstanding 01 
both sides, on the part of both principal 
and teacher. 

THE 


BETWEEN 


ESSENTIALS OF RIGHT RELATIONS 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER 

Let us use our new strength as a unit 
body of principals to push all these things 
into a past era and begin to live with our 
teachers in a new period of mutual confi 
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e, complete understanding of require 
fulfillment of 


regulations arrived at in open 


ents. and conscientious 
i1uties and 

nferenece and concurred in by teachers 
» their judgment has been consulted 
allowed 


initiative expressio! \ 


the essentials of right relation 
The principal who lives in such re 
ship with his teachers will be sustain 


by their respect and willing obedience 


need not fear the struggle precipitated 


unsatisfactory but influentially cor 
‘ted teacher. Teachers who live in such 
tionships with their supervising and 


ploying officials will not join the ranks 


» , 
found 


‘contents and radicals or be 


‘ those deerying authority and super 
no prineipal ean establish such re 
s without the aid of a rating plan, 
considerations 
proper 
No teacher 
her services will 

for 
are recorded in a manner respected by 


ti No 


, and higher officials. 
is secur 


he fundamental 
and also aecorded respect 
‘r school officials. 
that receive 


consideration promotion unless 


ean be certain that it 
ng, and promoting those teach 


s who are giving in return for its trust 


its money the best possible services 


ess those services are properly judged 


1 reeorded. 


STORY OF ONE EFFORT TO ESTABLISH A 


RIGHT BASIS FOR RIGHT RELATIONS 


Thinking that you may be interested in 
learning what one school system is doing in 
he way of serious effort to meet this prob- 
em, I 

ch are now under consideration by the 
New York City Board of Superintendents. 
These forms and the handbook which is to 


have brought with me some forms 


accompany them were prepared by a com- 
mittee of which Dr. William J. O’Shea, As- 
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sociate Superintendent of Schools, is Chair 


man. The manner of their preparation well 


illustrates a hich type of cooperation, even 
though the beginners of the movement met 


innumerable discouragements and its de 


velopment has taken several vears. 


a group of 
superintendents 


meeting at 


iperintend 


passed severe ‘tures 
rating te 


upon ir 


achers. S¢ us told 


. r 
Ve ral Ol 


stories of personal experience, most 
of which turned upon the impossibility of 
viving adequate expression of either cen- 
or credit under our rating system, 
stories showing the discredit into 


many 


which the rating system had fallen among 
examiners and teachers, the principals get 
ting all the blame for conditions they could 
ot help while compelled to operate under 
such a plan. 
At the next meeting of the Women Pri 


cipals Association, the 


"was avaln ¢ » 
cussed and a committee appointed with 
struetions to submit a statement wi 
gestions for improvements. If I re 
dent of the Women Prine! 

and she appointed Miss Kath 
chairm: ’ the 
burn 


the end of a vear’s work the committee re 


committee, with 


and myself among the members. At 


ported its conclusions but the report 


+ 


lost S] rh of In t} e Circumstances Tesul 


from Dr. Maxwell’s illness. 


A year later, the report wa 


~ misquote a 


at meetings of the Board of Superintend 


and in 


ents and of the Board of Eduea 


the showing that it 


had been entirely misunderstood. 


newspapers, purpose 
During 
this year, I had, for my own private ben 
fit, made a rather comprehensive study of 
teachers’ rating systems. This fact 


B. Colburn, at that 


was 


known to Miss Jessie 
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iron 


+ 


" yustice to the teacher 
. “4 +] : } , ne and \ 
‘VIOUS TeDO! ove \ ! } }’« » al 2 


1 
; 


actors ll the problem, inevw ; l all le Nammering 


ith me as chairman. Se ‘ Tena na teachers. 


| nor 


with members of 


i! tende) tS followed but 


rate. ie commi 


‘ 


“d oO! Edueation SO ivht Lo 


Ss, the ratings system 


\ssoe a 
brought an exeellent report. 


() Shea, then a district superinte ndent. wa pol 


, 1] 
ie committee that ’ SHOU 
, ae —_ — 
ThIs report. It eontalms a creat ; , { remembers What certaln 
for ratine fee) ,* teachers have said about the 


mMmprove the charae the cold 
if properly used by sup supervising officer 


} 


have had muel humorous satisfaction 
hich \ ¢ haiti itl 


all ot the 
\ second group, appointed by 
Kdueation, recommended a ‘ rd f , ler Classroom teachers ” 
review ratings, 
; 


, 
other considerations, in order to 


This report had some exceller t 1] t} ’ happened unt 
} 


ut the plan had many legal dif eeur ‘es foreed themselves upon thi 


to overcome and failed to eur tention of the entire school system. 

support from the prineipals as a | ; e was a movement inaugurated 
largely because it failed to meet the brea! some unwise leaders of a certain 
down of the rating system itself and seemed among the teachers, the result of 
to imply a distrust of the reliability of the would have been to abolish ratings. 
rating officers. faction was able to have introduced int 

A third group took up the stud: f the New York Legislature a bill to mak 
teachers’ ratings as a part of the general salary increases automatie years of servic 
study of tests and measurements. ieir to be the only consideration, withdrawn 
work held out little hope of a workable solu ll relation between salary inerease and 
tion of the problem in an enormous school character of service. While most of us had 
system like New York, because of its undue so much confidence in the reasonableness 
attention to measuring service by points, by and integrity of the great body of teachers 
some seale to be fixed upon. that we believed this bill would get no su} 


The curious thing to note is that the only port from any considerable proportion ot! 
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special reports 
s’ services and qualifications re 
pri cipals by the Board of Ex 
vhen teachers applied for exam 
and license to teach in higher grad: 
rwise sought promotion. It was dis 
lese special reports were oc 
irianee with the officially ferred to the Committee on 
the teacher. These reports Problems of which Miss J 
as “secret cn reports. While Wa ‘nhairman, the most 
cases Was comparatively ‘hairman any commiuitt 
umber of offending prin committee 
is negligible in comparison with the 
imber of prineipals, every principal erests, and they certain 
im cast upon his’ subject out most thorough 
fter they 


ion showed that this diffieulty, 
«l back to the inadequacy of the 

The Board of Examiners 

mea that the prineipal’s official rating 
ti ata and afforded so Little 

for judgment of fitness to advance 
dditional report was necessary. The 


pals claimed that the rating system 


ntolerably restricted in the generally suggested that there 


“1 interpretation of the terms used committee and 
letters A, B, plus B, C, and D, Colburn’s committee. 
ch the teacher’s standing was indi veloped a group of 
so that it was impossible to have ‘Shea, chairman of the committe: 
» agreement between the literal rat Loard of Superintendents, Miss Col 
ng and a special report calling for detailed chairman, and Jacob Theobald, a 
statement on matters not understood or member, of the committee appointe 
equired to be included in the official, lit- the Principals Association, and my 
president of the Association. 

The more they studied the problem, seek- These four people have 


¢ causes of the condition which had pre- of painstaking, ear 





_ O'Shea to his offtie 
to work there continuously for ende ie subjeet to be 
four hours. They put in the os. We were invited to be 
eareful research and study, the nvitation to attend was also si 
which were written up for pre- Teachers’ Council, an officially 
their nex leeting, and were reanization consisting of eleeted 
often torn to piece I" searded by ati from many associations 
other members ' the ‘yl i ! ‘ho S\ stem. The boa “| devoted 
‘ed rewritten. ‘e morning to the diseussion of 


Krom time to time. Dr. . e@a Yave ou ? | 5. made some cha 


‘ 


for publication the findings of the j additional suggestions, 
committee and cordially invited eriticism. report to *, O’Shea and Dr. 
Lots of it came in, too. The Prineipa preparation in final form for 

\ssociation printed the proposed rating n order ‘arry out the 

blanks and distributed them for suggestion rinciples which must under 

and eriticism, and then printed over and  system-——advance information 

er again the forms as modifi vy such in regar o the requirements 

‘riticism after eonsideration by the joint niter 1 an evaluation of 

ecommittee. Thousands of copies have bee) ‘equest d Dr. O’Shea not to 

so distributed. Seores of teachers were option of the new rating forms 
consulted individually. The faetion advo iandbook which 

‘ating the abolishing of ratings received ‘xplanations for the teacher could be re 
copies of the forms and the argument of for distribution. He agrees to 

the joint committee and were invited to f this and summoned the si 

present their conelusions in writing. They ittee to assist him in writing the hand 
did so and whatever was worth while in book. This handbook will be distributed to 
their presentation was ineorporated into all teachers already in the school system of 
our report. Nothing has been left undone New York and a copy will hereafter b 
that could properly be asked for, and very given to every teacher together with he 
much has been done in ways never heard ice of appointment. It will contan 
of before, when such a fundamental rul a) <A copy of the official rating form. 


ing was proposed, in order that the widest b A copy of the individual rat 


publicity might bring in the best thought form which every principal must distribute 


and the freest possible expression of to his teachers on each official rating 
opinion, so anxious have both Dr. O'Shea e) <A definition or explanation of 
and the Prineipals Association been to se- essential points to be considered in connec 
cure cooperation in advance and thus ob- tion with each of the qualifications listed 
tain a method which will, to quote the as a guide for determining the teacher's 
words of Miss Colburn’s report, ‘‘inspire rating. This list, without the definitions 
teachers to a broader grasp of the oppor- or explanations, is given on the back of the 
tunity and obligations of their profession.’’ individual form on which the teacher 1s to 

At last it seemed as if the last word had receive a copy of her official rating. It 
been said, and Dr. O’Shea asked for a reads as follows: 
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FORMAL DISCIPLINE AGAIN 


Exeerpts from by-laws and rulings 
Board of Edueation and Board ot 
ntendents. 

Information concerning the Retire 
Law. 


llography. 
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or deal 
without en 
done. e 


edavogvyv our text and the recent 


+ 


continually coming 


from the press 


formal dis 


the language of 


pline, it to be almost impossible 


the 


mn that hi: 


seenmiins 


eliminate torms ot ex 


writers 
» to be ntery] 


the 


Press 


yreted or that 


have meaning on supposition of 


truth of that dogma. 

of ti 
on the teaching 
of 


sub- 


it the transfer aining 1s 


similar to what one writer 


of mathematics SaVvs of the theory 


limits: *“‘The more you discuss this 


ect with your students, the less they will 
The 
they 


discussions 


usual 


fail to 


understand it.”’ 
substitute 
he 


stu 


lack brevity and 


the teacher in what is 
For 


follow liye 


aims tor 


other 


normal school 


expected to do. 


treatment 
Briet 


the students of the nature 


not the eor 


IS 


proportioned discussion 


should inform 


of the doctrine ana its fallacies and later 


tendencies to adopt ITS phrases should be 
by 


whenever 


eradicated repeated interruption and 


correction words and sentences 
are used that imply training of elemental 
powers or possible transfer of such train- 
to the 


‘’s experience, will fairly well elimi 


procedure, according 


Chis 


idea and its consequent false 


methods from their minds and practice. 
lirst the in an 


examining question 


analytical, somewhat a priori method, there 
seem to be three questions into which the 
doetrine as commonly stated may be re- 
solved: 

1. Does exercise of any mental capacity 
of that 


subsequent 


increase the efficiency capacity, 


power, ability, for identical 


tasks 
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: 
does the 


but 


similar 


» | 
; 


involving 


SO. does the increase 


tasks mental action ? 
13\ power 

ability to imagine, to remember 
We must here mak 


TO 


to reason. 


a careful distinetion ; imagine means 
make a vivid mental picture in a 

or about a new topie of thought; t 
remember means what James ealls ‘‘natu 
ral 


the same thing as ‘‘to see the pon 


the 


retentiveness’”’ to reason 


ing this interpretation of first ques 
are fairly well agree 


No. This 


lines of thought 


tion, the answer we 


upon now avs is. answer 


supported two or 
vestigation. 


A. The 


servational 


older, the introspective and ob 


psychologists, SO lar as 


extend to all 


or capacity is here meant, for 


new sub 


means much 


] 


IS 


the 


question came plainly to their minds, seem 


certainly to have come to this conelusion. 


Thus ‘“*Tt is evident that strengtl 


of memory is owing to a happy constitu 


Locke : 


i 


tion and not to any habitual improvement 


vot by exercise; is it not so with the other 


faculties?’ Reeent analytical 


lead us to the same conelusion. Observe: 


methods 


effects of exercise, carefully analyzed, do 


not necessitate assumptions which biology 
makes improbable. 
B. 


us to the same conclusion. 


Recent experimental methods bring 
These experi 
ments are difficult to contrive because 1 
mental processes, as in physical, there are 
many ways, tricks, devices, methods, avail 
able which help in the accomplishment of 
the task and seem to increase native power 
but in reality only confuse the situation. 
To but 
that does not inerease with practice, we 
At 


ter one has gotten the idea, ‘‘the hang ot 


rive one illustration of a power 


have the case of pitch discrimination. 


the thing,’’ he ean distinguish pitches as 





roceeds 


] 


. } 
VCTLOOK 


‘tice and which n 


; " + ] 
OesS CX na 


provement 


improv 
reased eft 
eTTormance 
¢ improvement of 
ereased knowledge of 
nereased knowledge of methods. 
lvzing more extendedly the results of 
ool attendance, we fin 
teacher may reasonably hope 
or the student: inereased knowledge 
faets, increased knowledge of methods 
in the use of the methods when and 
they have become automatic, and 
about the value of persever 


punetuality, excellence for 


+ 
t 


vn sake, ete. All the ‘‘improvement’’ we 


ee comes from and through these. James 
ried the experiment of learning lines of 


before practice and the same num 


woe»lrs 
ber of lines after much practice, with nega 
increase of efficiency. 


e results as to 





| { ‘ ly 
speak oO omatically 


assumptions underlying it. That 


beeause 


in the 


small extent practically 


vreometrv elass to 


pupil to apply to anything out 


subjeet the 


‘pl i! ciples of rea 


hy ’ + , 
ne sub je OT 


reometry 1s 


» such 


nor tod 


the methods are 


thousands of theorems nm veo 


k ow one per een} oft 


why spend learning 


time 
theorems most of whieh will 
to offer opportunity for him to apply 
the 
all? 


state 


methods which are heralded as 
for aching it at 


able to 


reasons 
Savs that to be 
hypothesis underlying a pro 
he mark of a superior intellect ; 
it is the mark of who 


one 
studied 


reometry. 


The last mentioned aim, to ineuleate the 


moral and semi-moral principles that con- 
sdom of the ages, is the most 
all 

aiffieult. 
the Latin 


stitute the \\ 


important of the teacher’s tasks, and 


the hard 
the 
Instead of ex- 
teacher tells them 
it and stick to it till thev get it. 


most There is a sen 


tenee in lesson whieh stu 


dents eannot. translate. 


plaining it to them the 
to oO at 
They do so and they get it, or most of them 
do. The bright pupil will see the connee 
tion between sticking to it 


the dull 


and getting it; 
ones, the average of the class, will 
It is a simple matter to eall atten- 

the fact that it was perseverance 

that turned the trick but it is well worth 
is the 
the 


takes to ask them to give illustra- 


while to dwell upon it, to say that it 


same with other tasks; it is worth 


time it 
tions of where, in other studies, it was per 
that brought 


severanee SUCCESS. 


In the four results of study enumerated 


above we have all that modern pedagogy 


The 
iwnored, are the most 
will not 


eursory 


allows To he possible. 


often important but 


they come of themselves ; even 


observation shows that 


they will 


not, at least for more than one 


ten or So far as some of 


more, 
semester 


the 


sub ects vO, a 


ished 


seems to produce on major} 


de} Ts little appree able reneral effect. 


As to the first aim. doubtless some sul 


‘ 


lave content that usable thar 


is more 


othe Likewise, it seems to me that 


‘s have. 


some offer more opportunity for teaching 
the other three desireable elements of per 


Many 
the 


sonal equipment than others offer. 


of those who have spent on 


vears 
study of foreign languages, especially the 


classical, have been insistent that they 


worth the time they take, exeept in 


where students are much belated in their 


schooling; I am one who holds this opu 


ion. Classists have ample opportunity for 


defenee without granting for one moment 
that there is such a thing as general tran 


ing or that it transfers as such. Bun 


the doctrine of formal discipline and 


throw the ashes to the wind and still ther 


‘ 


is sufficient reason for teaching a hard sub 


ject if valuable methods of 
attack is better taught in it than in 
Indeed, defend the 


proposition that it is well for a youth oe 


knowledaqe of 
other 
subjeets. one may 
easionally to take a hard subject and the 
harder the better, for the reason that in 

‘*free ideas’’ about mental and semi-moral 
conduct may here be more effectively 1? 
stilled, and with proper teaching be made 
for all life’s 
It may be objected that the diseussio 


veneral and available tasks 


leaves us where it found us, leads us out 


the same door we entered, if the same old 
time subjects are to be thus justified, sub 
jects we have rejected largely because we 
the dis 


Not necessarily ; perhaps the ad 


have rejected dogma of formal 


eipline. 





hose time hor ore 
the wrone place for 
for results which are 
lvoeate are not nece 
the elassie 


particular but 


Ones 

does th S 
e them more 
lat one 


suitable is still w 


ceonaduetl 
who re 


es that when he is not 
knowledve ' facets 


prudential eonduet) o1 


usable knowledge of methods, | 


ne them any iw at ¢ such 


Impression 
the! 
Ss. follow 


seipline advocate « 


“ 


a better purpose in don 
vive a hard advance lesson 
explaining its difficulties? He may do 
but it will be beeause, if they are to 


derstand the facets he wants them 


i i 


they must turn over and over in their 


dre consider, what thes 


minds, consider an 
dy know that they may apperceive the 
Does he give them a table or 
finitions to learn verbatim? 
ably, but it will n even remotely 
his mind that he is ‘‘strengthening the 
memories.’’ It may be because he believes 


that this particular verbatim learning will 





without contemplating a form 


have 


smiss the notion that anything 


knocked down. Let us 


‘nt do will 


native endowment one iota. 


MENTAL TYPES, TRUANCY AND 
DELINQUENCY 
lr will be generally admitted that the 


excepting the vo 


public schools of today, 


cational 


the verbal type of 


schools. Upon 


place a premium 
The whole 


curriculum of primary edueation and more 


ntellive) ce. 


emphatically of secondary edueation is 
based upon a presumption of equal native 
use of language and abstract 


ability in 


ability in the 


concepts. General symbol c 


pre supposed. (ne important 


thinking is 


consequence of this is that the publie school 
teacher struggles hopelessly with the 
individual ability, many 
the 


spite of their verbal disability 


manual types of 


of whom progress through vrammar 
grades in 
by sheer level of intelligenee, but without 
much practical profit. On the other hand, 


a very large number of such children are 


failures in school, *‘pedagogical easual- 


ties,’ and a not ineonsiderable number 
find in truancy a defense reaction or in 
adequate adaptation to an intolerable situ- 
ation. It is not unlikely that herein hes 
one of the many causes of school mortality. 

In this connection the scientific study of 
juvenile delinqueney has showed that the 
public schools have a large share of the 
responsibility for delinquency because of 
failure to take such steps as would keep 
children adjusted in school life by paying 
attention to individual differences in men- 
tal type. As an endeavor to offer helpful 
suggestions rather than to repeat the usual 


eriticisms, I wish to pr 
eo! e] ISIONS indieated bv 
this direction made at the 


amesburg, N. JJ. 


Bovs at 
uvenile delina 
a simple method 


] 


leveloped 


1d1es 


eertain amount o 
cle] nquehes IS persiste! t truane 
lelinquent act 
; ] 7 
measure oOo caeinquet ey 
‘eet consedquens 
in two-thirds of 
aets of bovs are 


with 


qu nT 


easually oceasional 


aneyv. 


(‘omparativelv few school 


svstem 


taken construetive steps toward 


The pri 


been 


of truan cy. 
compulsory : 
and 
ehildre) 


tive measures have 
Through 


forms of 


parents and truant officers 


other social 


pressure, 


who resist publie school edueation 


forced to attend daily school whether 
The seientifie study of 


like it or not. 


cation, however, indieates the possibility 


of more constructive measures by making 
publie school edueation so attractive that 
find it 


The publie school. V ith respect To 


ehildren will pleasant to attend 
school. 
truant children at least, must offer a natu 
ral attraction sufficiently strong to com 
pete with those forces which now encourage 
these children to stay away from school. 


e 


There are two principal means of 


ac 
complishing this purpose. One is an im 
proved and scientifie classification of child 
ren according to their individual abilities 
Another, 
part a corollary of the first, is that the 


and endowments. which is in 
present courses of study must be radically 


modified so as to be adapted to certain 





] 


COnCLUSIO! 
Classluecatiol 


ss through 


the sec m which +] 


1 Ich Iie 


take toward 1 . preventiol 


classification by types of 

it may 

to state some of the results 

gnostic psyehological study of in 


delinquents at the N. J. State 


for Boys. The method of studv 
tself somewhat wausual and merits 
ription 


bileal 


As a result of two vears’ experimental 


nvestigati ve have developed a scheme 


examination which is now being made 


basis for statistical studies. A uni 
iorm examination 1S viven to all entering 
children and a uniform type of report sub 


tted for each boy. The results of this 


ystem are being carefully studied with 





1s 4 


verbal tests, includes at the present time 


an abbre form ot the army 


group 


test \Iph; he Presse, vroup cross-out 


Stanford-Binet 


regression has 


equation 
results of the 


¢ 
measure Ol 


‘ 
Puri 


ish a 
There is a remarkable 
the results of the actual 
re and the Alpha equivalent 


mental age. But the use of 


mportant beeause of 
| 


ferences between the results 


the ex 


of the Importance of 


marked disagree 


Moreoy er. 


indir idual 


eases where 


ment observed. vroup Tests 


can never supplant examina 


tion. 


The group of no 


Pintner 


language tests co) 


sists of the non-langeuage 


eroup 


seale, the intelligenee tests 


and the 


Porteus motor 


given individually, 


army perform 


rms tests given individually. It 
to discover satisfae 


the 


‘ly difficult 


of this type in literature 


which show a positive correlation between 


the scores and independent estimates of in 


The the 


present group are, however, 


results obtained by 


telligene 
quite satisfae 
tory. 

In the group of special ability tests we 
use at the present time the Dearborn form 
boards 1-A and 1-C 
completion the 
the 


pictures after the method of Cyril 


the Healy pictorial 
Healy 


reconstruction of 


test, eonstruetion 


,' 
and dis- 


puzzle <A, 
[It is our intention to expand this 
of tests or perhaps ereate a fourth 
number of tests of 
the 


cube 


group by employing a 


special such as cancellation 


A-test, 


test, and other 


Pintner-Knox imitation 


tests which show striking 


individual differences in ability, but low 


correlations with measures of general in- 


telligenee. It is expeeted that this group 


bring out certain 


special 

‘h may stand in contrast to tl 
reneral intelligence. 

ig attentive ability, 

ceptional ability or disability in the 

or memory, or exceptional mnemonic 
il mechanical or motor 

nearly as important as the 

renee, 

all of 

wavs: (1 


these tests 
absol ite seor 
the percentile standing according 


and (3) the median 


life age, 


vale: a Keach of these modes of prese}! 


tion has 1ts special merits, and the con 


} 


Dination seems to Live a 


both 


well-rounded e 
level 


. 7 . 
ret Ol bricvhtnes 


rression oft absolute 


relative des 


I 
ligenee and 


A psychograph is constructed for the peo 
centile ratings which foreefully shows 

different degrees of development of gen 
function 


ra! intelligence aeeording to the 


tvpe of expression. The median age scores 
intelligence lev 
All of the re 


sults are analyzed on a clinical basis 


rive the reneral aceora 


the functional types. 
the purpose of obtaining an 
psychological analysis of 

statistical results are 

in deseriptive terms 
prineipal and voeational director. A) 
dividual mental diagnosis or elassificat 
is stated and the temperamental type 
<d. Temperamental strength, weak 


The 


volitional characteristies are 


dieat 


instability is noted. moral 


ness or 
affective and 


evaluated. And so on, for a complete 


psychological description of the individual. 


Practical recommendations are then of 


fered with respect to type and degree of 


scholastic edueation, vocational instructio: 


and industrial training. Advice is offered 


‘ 


regarding probably successful modes of 


4 


diseiplinary treatment. In eases of me 


al pathology and feeble-mindedness recom 





s are made as to the appro] 
institutions to which 


transferred. 


ult of sueh study, 

State Home 

ito two major 

ermed ‘‘verbal tvpes”’ 
vpes.”’ y verbal types 


tity 
aptit 


Involving particu 
» and abstract cor 
progress favorably 
scholastic course of 


al type we mean those 


no are lackn rin ll telligenece as ex 
use of language 


but who show rela 


these hov S succeed 


} nflue? CPeS ‘ el 
ical situations, but are not l wh 


1 1 seh } thie 
express themselves adequately hools, and - 


language. Among these i consequent 
bovs there is a heavy majori 

il t\ pe ol boy 
‘ 


Oo accou qualitative 
is now al research 


academie psvehology, which 


eonsequences } ie apphed 


s problem are found in Hinshel 


S admirable hook ol *"¢C onven tal 
Glindness’’ in which the neurologi 
various types of aphas } 


lesser decrees of lang 


{ 


disability. Additional light will be 
rown on this problem by the psycho 


‘al study of the mentality of colored 


and the children of foreign-born 


ts, whose types of mental reaction 


markealy different from those of na 


children. Whatever the e3 


nations may be, the result must no long 


‘ 


ignored by the pubhe schools in the 


‘ation of such children 


il. 


We may now summarize our argument 


s follows: 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
RNMENT EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


pecome 


erovern 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THI 
RURAL SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY 


| ik conterence ot the Federat on ot Co 


, 
ivanced 


department 


vailable tion oft ne 
towns, boroughs 


; sy l# 
st resul 


al thermod 


the wv op} 


committee 


departme n ] where consolida 
headed by i : . Bal merly assistant er ary first consider: 
ecretary and now diree he scientific ‘ olidation i ne coun 
work of he department. 


Iwo more 


nsportation and g 
f pupils in one 
i Sta 
eache rs 
topi nd four-room schools, provided tl 
courses now being given a he Depart 
f Agriculture are: Agricultural Eco 
Dr. H. C. Tavlor, Statistical Meth the St: allows for transportation. 
} 


hool eosts 


t. Tollev; Biochemistry r. That in the distribution of s 


Il, 


Appleman: Mvyeology, by Dr. 4 \ I ) moneys be allowed rural districts 





SCHOOL SURVEY OF NEW 
YORK STATE 


otf Twent 
week ot peptel 
session was In conjunction wiltl 
the representatives ol 
had been 
and its experts ways in whi 
school system of New York State 
‘mproved. THE SPECIAL HONORS COURSE 
asioner Frank P. Graves in outlining BARNARD COLLEGE 


ns which he has found must be 


Butterworth, professor of 


ation at Cornell University, who 


1,200 schools in the course of his 


ion, reported that few school buildings, 
of the one-teacher type, come up to 

ls which he has set for efficien 
deprecated the type and construction of 
declaring that one eighth of those he 
had been built before 1845 and only 


1 


7 per cent. of them since 1895. He 


schools equipped with obsolete types of 
julp} I 


and heating apparatus and censured 

heating and ventilation. 

Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
ennsylvania, studying especially school finan 
ng in the rural communities, urged that meth 

of taxation be revised. He said that he 
nd one sehool district in Delaware county 
the tax rate was 50 cents a thousand 
ther 


in the same county with a rate ot 


Charles H. Judd, of the Universit 





ted Adelbert ¢ 
Women and Medical S 


eight, there havi 
Pt | ool, Dent 


vere 


Medical School has added two 
THE RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT THWING Kk. Cushing Laboratory ar 
OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The number 


121 to 158, the 


higher standard 
Trom ae having heen 
number 


from 19 to 13: 


instructo 


peng daemon 
} presiden¢ 


ool Building and 


tal have materialized, and the 


Medical Sel 
development 


realiza 
project seems assured. The Law 

1 | hed In 1LS92, with 24 
£10,000 wa 


a student 
va 201 students and 16 


instructors, and 
itude tor hi 


‘ » a graduate school. The Dent: 
the instity Tl increased its number of students 
and 57, with 29 instruetors, and is hou 
alumni two hundred thousand dollar buildit 


bert Road. Sinee its founding in 
tablet 1m memory Library School has grown trom 29 
ts who lost their 


wai aents The Graduate School has 
he World War. organized bv the University Facult 

Rev. James D. Williamson, who made the’ graduate work will 
response to President Thwing’s address, point [ niversity eurriculum. The School 
ed out that since 1890, when Dr. Thwing became macy, established 


be an integral part 


in 1908, is no longer 
head of the university, the three colleges 


s established at the Adelbert ¢ 


or 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


1 ’ 
wine 


ation ol 
appoint d 


authorized 





Jones attendec 


protesso! 

London last 
SCHRE\ 

niversity, 

cup on hi 
The present 

f all the faeul 


regular chapel 


i 


T. Herrick, Ame 
rance, received the honorar 


University of Naney on November 


President Poincaré wa 


Bo rd of OT? won0 tuvette U! ill Morris 


School of Terre Philadel phi: as unveiled 


Dav exercises at Lafavette College, 
17, by Governor Sproul, of Penn 


atue is the work of Daniel 


of New York. 


W ALTE RS, superintendent 
ol Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
president the Colorado St 


bé 


Association. 


ew York Women High-school Te 

ociation has elected the llowing 

Miss Celeste C. Swenson ot Newto 
pres nt; Miss Louise DeWit Morris, 
president; Miss Helen Adams, The 
Roosevelt, secretary, and Miss Anna 

Julia Richman, treasurer. 

Bras, for 


and publisher ot t 


and formerly connected 
ith the South Dakota Edueat 
or Supply Company, has 


the Washington State 


of West Chester State Non 
Proressor Earte B. Bascock and Professor >¢!00! plan to establish a $50,000 scholars! 
ftOFESSOR MARLE . MCOCK i tessol i 
\ } ’ y \ l as 3 } li » late Dr. George 
r. E. Jones of the New York University have is a memorial to the late Dr. Georg 
‘ thikine far , . sare : ened the N 
heen elected fellows of the Royal Historical uilip oa sees tae ol ‘ 


. ni se j > ist pla e SVvivanla 
of Lenden. Profeser Boeboock bes mal School in Lewisburg, Pennsylva 


returned from Paris, where he has been Two new city buildings in San Fra 


a 


of the American University Union in will be named in honor of Thomas L. Heato 








SCHOOL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
AMERICANIZATION IN A LABOR CAMP 
le program of Americanization 


ce real workers are earee 


salaries. It is 


} } 
oO command ood 


first consider ways and 


the program. The Camp 

particular experiment was tried 
yf some sixty families of Mexicans 
wooden 


are all 


SOC1la 


permanent three room 


] 
e Tamilie 
trus as 


near a small town 


the total loreign popu 


orrapl 1c 


work comes un 


time 


Union High Sehool sev 


The primary school was in 
a home ler ¢ a 


and eould draw 


The High Sehool wanted 


The Association didn’t 


the work came under, but 


all that a part time teacher, evening 


} ae . 1) 4 , 
and home teacher could do piu 


iif } er, 


neral community organization, direction 


ition, supervision of houses, employ 


lanagement, nursing, ete. 


budgets of these 


combining the three 


the primary school, the high school, 


and the Association—it was found that a very 


decent salary could be paid. Although the work 
technically comes under the supervision of three 
separate organizations, and must be divided for 
record and report, 1t 1s essentially 
same work—Americanization, Com 


Service, or whatever one wishes to 


term it. In fact it has given the teacher a cor 


respondingly large number of contacts or ave- 
nues of approach with the people of the com 
fails to 


home in one of her capacities she has a num- 


munity. If she gain entree into a 


ber of other official capacities to turn to— 
teacher of women’s and men’s elasses, truant 
officer, house inspector, employment manager, 
ete. 


nurse, She is, in fact, the supreme di- 


rectress of all the activities of the community, 


AND SOCIETY 


[Vol. XIV, No 


That is the one que 
Mexicans 


one—religion. 


which the 
When religion enters the arena the fight begin 


save or ly 
will 


tion upon not avres 


So on this one question the worker occupies 


neutral position. She opens wide the doo 


of the inity house and issues invitation 

to Protestants and Catholics alike, showing 1 
m whatsoever. 

orga! 


working out of the 


The 


ization was ridiculously simple as compared 


program ol 


e actual work in the Camp. For 
he services of Miss Mackey, a L 
Ilome Teacher of considerable exp: 


The 


untiring 


unparalleled ability. 


program is due to her 


itelligence. She loves her work 


throws herself into it body and soul. Living 


has become an 


right in the e ny he 
part of the community—a leader in the 
sense of the word, teaching by example 

than by precept. 


a few weeks after this worl 


is Camp of sixty odd families, near! 
all of whom were strangers to one another, 
work 
purpose 


towt ] 


was SLA Le 


become a harmonious community all 


} } > 
her tor a number of common 


togel 
A general 


which has 


clean-up campaign 


resulted in renovating the whol 


and out. Every yard is now 


rounded with a fenee of the Mexican’s 


making and inside the fences there are 


ishing gardens of vegetables and flowers 
Mexicans are now negotiating for a bath hou 
and laundry, and have pledged themselves for 
a considerable portion of the expense. A so 
for health insurance has been organized 
musie for dances and 


school h 


clety 


An orchestra furnishes 


other social gatherings and the 


is often converted into a motion picture 
In 


theater for the screening of educational filn 
Americar 9 
The process 


of Americanization is progressing so rapidly 


Every holiday, both Mexican and 


is celebrated with a grand fiesta. 


that by next Thanksgiving most of the Mexi 


cans will be able to trace their ancestry back 
to the May Flower. 

The teacner’s work is brim full of the pathos 
their sin 


had 


and humor of human reactions in 


pler forms. For some time there been 
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al couples living together without having 
taken the trouble to get married— 
3 and prayers Of missionaries to 
notwithstanding. But the promise 

fiesta carried these couples re} 
onorable estate of matrimony 

it ceremony and present 

up campaign ant 

between the two burdens popul 
and cleanline she seized upon 


to agitate 


her unti 


slipped on 


ness Was 


was proper! 
the work na peen upport ny, 
more than 
increased at nai > an the As O 
been well supp! with a per 
reliable 
been reduce 
of depreciation on 
decreased. At one time a 
over a 
many of the 
her to tell her that 
the camp, and when it 
iving or working not a single man left. 
part of the work earried on 


English classes to whi 


1 flock eagerly. The men have learned 


most importance to them in 

ir work and the women have learned to wise 
their groceries in English and to care 

baby and call the doctor, ete. The 
community has learned how to express 

in a happier, healthier manner, and the 
camp has taken on a more orderly, attractive 
appearance. The spontaneous eager response 
ot these people to the human, courteous treat- 
ment accorded them has been wonderful. They 
were hungry for a little social life and for an 


AND SOCIETY 


a local 
the 
in groceries ry 
teaching has 
est and value of 
a prime tactor in 
their American ne 


the bonds ol 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


even though 
purpose. 


ools today 
DISCUSSION 
ORMAL DISCIPLINE VERSUS THE USEFUL 


AS A CRITERION FOR THE CHOICE OF 
SUBJECT-MATTER 


well se 
1904, 
by prog 


follow hs 


1 


matter whi 
and omit subjee 
to appeal to tl} 


required by t] 


e eannot unders 
comprehensi 


Omit isolated, unrelated 
as incidental in the solution of 
Use facets in useful relations 
e standard. ‘are study of the above 
fact standard is evident in show that the old standards have in n 
ealling for knowledge and as the important consi 
hip, pel se. 


standards have in mind 


The precedence standard is most evident 1 interest and his community 


keeping subjects in the high school ju the important 
the, 


consideration. 

have been there, when they no longer r, the ehild or subject-matter, 

a useful purpose. Greek was formerly portant consideration? 

high school and was kept simply be It makes a decided difference w] 


it had been there before. Latin is in point you take. Under the influence 
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he child was oppressed and driven 
tly driven out of school. Only twelve 
undred wh tarted into the element- 
es, completed the high school. The 


le fu r 


ls from the schools was 


oid t 


" eold subd yect-matter 


new standards seek to serve 


to give hi useful material; to solve QUOTA IONS 
problems and to car! him forward THE FOUNT AIN OF Y¢ 
with understand we de Leon sear 
view ‘ountain of Perpet 
ely prevail. val not becaust 
mean to teach the ehild “any because 
as expressed in a recent article that s 
ie State Boards of Eduea where: 
school men in loeal com 
to determine subjects tor 
are placing themselves directly in 
newer aims and standards in edu 
This certainly is night 
domination as it has existed in t past 
be condemned. It is autocratic. It 
deration only for the few. It has down 1 
schools trom serving their com ground and 
the children according to then ! e; but where 
tudent alone 
examination of the old and the ; drink of 
tandards will convince anyone that the ld. We would 
the old is continued in the new and = an eve! 
ally valuable material is omitted 
the use of the newer standards. Just ‘ver cease ways brigl 
facts are required and are learned; ul | t flows to gladden and 
as much culture ean be secured, in fact 
we the study of useful material is ni an he prom 
valuable than the study of useless. The we pour that whic! 
mental discipline comes from studying, lige and of wisdom, drawn fron 
a favorable attitude, something for which ? and trom dis« 
ise is evident—in fact, use is the final step presen lay. The various 
all learning. Without use and application, <«dullerent things to g 
thinking process 1s not completed ; and an, thankful that others give wha 
ts which are not used are soon forgotten. for all the he spectrum 
‘herefore, nothing valuable is omitted by blended 
application of the new standards. Better He wl 
ect-matter is chosen. The child is better whose 
ved. Formal discipline should no longer be ight enough to be 
as a standard for the selection of subject learly sees can see a 
ter, when the new standards do it so muel vatch-towers of learn 


ter. Teachers will do well to think less t] th lite ‘ ir people 


formal discipline, and more about use ‘ar white light uide them on 


ess, interest, comprehension, and related 
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PRESENT STATUS OF UNIVERSITY 
MEN IN RUSSIA 


{ September October) vi 


THE 


it to 


recent 


representative of the Ameri 


pecial 


\dministration, I learned some 


t hand of the changing situation 


; 


rsity and protessional men of the 


was not in Petrograd, but saw a 


number of faculty men in the universities of 


1 Samara. 


Kazan, and Samara 1s one 


Mo cow, 

the several new universities (?) set up by 
four faculties, 
The 


classes 


e soviet government. It ha 
medicine, law, agriculture and “‘workers.” 


offers 


daughters of 


faculty’ elementary 


for the sons and working men 


and peasants to fit them for matriculation in 
the professional departments ot the univer- 
sitv. The 
himself a specialist, a 
Renaissance, intimated that his institution was 


president of Samara University, 


he said, in the Italian 


meeting many difficulties, the principal one be 


ing that of finance—a difficulty not unknown 


outside of soviet Russia. However, while we 
talked, students were going in and out of his 
errands con- 


office apparently on the usual 


nected with registration, ete. 

The University of Moscow expected to open 
in September but did not, and had not yet 
opened when I left Moscow early in October. 
I learned that the salaries and food ration of 
the Moscow men had been notably increased 
but did not learn details as I did at Kazan. 

The salaries and “paiok” of the professors 
in the University of Kazan had been so meagre 
that not a man was able to live on them, and 
every professor was meeting his family’s need 
for food by doing something besides regular 
university work. The means for keeping him- 
self and family alive were various, but in al- 
most all cases they included the successive sacri- 
ficing of personal and household belongings. 


One professor of biology told me that he made 


shoes, and that his wife baked little cakes and 
sold them in the city market. He had sold all 
of his own and his wife’s simple jewels and 
trinkets and one of his two microscopes. Yet 
this man, who has not been able to see any 
books or papers published later than 1914, 
has struggled along with his special researches. 


Vernon Kellogg in Science. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


ILLINOIS AND THE AYRES INDEX OF STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS! 


EVERY person who has anything to do wi 


the gathering of data from numerous report 


over large areas and the assembling 


Ing otheers 


and collating of such data, knows how difficult 


it is, even with the greatest care, to avoid 


blunders. Sometimes in a great ma 


rious 


of figures these errors will cancel each 


but it is an unsafe line of reasoning whic! 


bases itself upon the assumption that by com 
pounding errors a general truth may be reac} 
ed. Sometimes the error is of such magn 
tude as to change in a large way the total ré 


Illinois. In 


1904 the County Superintendent’s report from 


sults. Such an error oceurred in 


Winnebago County showed a total number of 
10,918,083; whereas, the 
1,918,083. The 


was 


days attendance of 
total 
from 


real should have been 


error Winnebago County copied 
into the report of the Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction of The 


came down from Winnebago County in 1905 


Illinois. same error 
and 1906 and was copied each year into the 
report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
The data for Illinois for these three 
and the 


struction. 
years was sent on to Washington 
National Commissioner of Education used this 
erroneous data in formulating his reports of 
Illinois in comparison with the other states. 
The addition of 9,000,000 of days attendance 
gave Illinois an undeserved rank in three or 
four of the main items of comparison. 

If Mr. Ayres in his investigation had taken 
the year 1904, 1905 or 1906, instead of 1918, 
Illinois would have led all of the states in the 
Union in several items. The error 
covered in 1907, and the Illinois report for that 
vear showed a decline in the total number of 
days attendance of 9,000,000. 


While it would be unfair to assume that such 


was dis 


1From a statement issued by the Department 
Instruction of fhe State of Illinois, 
November 1921. In making public the material 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair explains that 
it is the result of a study by the Schoolmasters’ 


Club of Illinois. 


of Public 





SCHOOL 


ceommon 
assume that errors 


reports of many other states which 


a determining effect on the ranking 
Mr. Ayres 


National Commissioner 


n this investigation. 


data trom the 


jueation, and, therefore, can not be blamed 


ssuming that they were dependable. 


(nother souree ot error in the data which 


the Commissioner of Edueation is due 


fact that there is little or no agreement 


ng the states as to the definitions and prin 


which are used in arriving at the totals 


to Washington. Shortlv ; r the ap 


jintment of Commissioner P. P. Claxton, a 


mterence ol all the head educational officers 


he States was called to consider the pos- 


ity of uniting upon certain uniform defi 


tions and principles for collecting and formu- 


ting statisties in all the states. 


In every school report the term “total days 


ittendanee” is an important item. Therefore, 
he question as to what days are counted in 

to make up this 
found that 


the schools were closed by order of the board 


total is an important 


It was in some states where 
or tor other reasons, the school was considered 

in session and all the children enrolled were 
counted as present. In some other states the 
school was counted in session during the holi- 
lays, but only those were counted present who 
were present the day before the vacation began. 
In still others it 


day was counted as a school day, the attend- 


was found that when a holi- 


ance on the day following the holiday was 


taken. In some of the states the school was 


not considered in session at all unless the 
teacher and the pupils were present. 

It was the opinion of the Commissioner that 
all states should adopt the plan of counting 
the school in session only on days when the 
I}linois 


of our 


teacher and the pupils were present. 
this 1918 many 


were 


adopted plan. In 


schools closed on account of the coal 
famine, and aecording to our principle of com- 
puting the total number of days attendance, 
that number suffered a large shrinkage during 
that year, and gave Illinois an abnormal and 
unfair ranking in comparison with other states 


which did not close down their schools, or 


AND 


SOCIETY 


r children 
schools were 
Irom an 

total 
10n tor the 


“or ’ p 
clerk adopted 


ling them to 
e total num 
Avre 


on this 


re port ap 
no one 


any great importa that bit 


. + } + ¢ 1} 
is report, however, s¢ he Illinoi 


tuthorities to inquiring about the method used 


n other states. It soon appeared that Illinoi 
was penalizing itself. schools be 
ing in session during 1918, 159 day 

This 


} 
rank 


should have been over 180 days would 


have lifted Illinois from the 29th under 


that item to a very respectable position. Again 
it is necessary to say that Mr. Ayres was in no 
way to blame for errors that he had nothing 
to do with and knew nothing about. 


But Mr. 


principle which penalized every 


Ayres is to blame for applying a 
state with any 
considerable portion of its school population 
enrolled in private and parochial schools. In 
items 1, 2 and 7, the failure to take into ac- 
count the parochial and private school enrell- 
Union 
table 


is printed elsewhere (see page 498) showing 


ment gives ten or fifteen states in the 


a very unfair and unjust ranking. A 


what percentage of the enrollment in the pri- 
vate and parochial schools is of the total school 
That table is taken from the data 
published by 


enrollment. 
the National Commissioner of 
Edueation in 1918. It shows that Illinois had 
19.8 per cent. of its school enrollment in the 
private and parochial schools. 

Another table which is being printed shows 
what the rank of Illinois would be with the 
other states and territories if the children en- 
rolled in the private and 


parochial schools 


were counted as enrolled in the state school 
system and if other related items were cor- 
rected to conform to this change. With that 
rectification alone, Illinois would rank fifth 
rather than twenty-fourth. 


While Illinois is not proud, and has no great 





ipport 
believe 
oneous. 

were sending 


, , 
indicated an expenditure ot 


nt actually 


expended This 
Wherever the dis 


a bond or issued ; vit 3 War- 


anticipation warrant, money 


] 
recelved, 


When 


the tax levy came in to pay 


received Wi: counted as money 


money expended. 


when 


procee | 


e bonds, anticipation warrants, or 


orders, it again was counted as money 


and as money expended. This gave 


ading and erroneous receipt ; 


and expenditures In order to correct this it 


“1 to make the Illinois report show 


net receipts and net expenditures 


with these duplications removed. It was fur 


} 


her found that in the report of the expendi- 


schools up to that year, there was a 


ture Lol 


duplication in the transference of money 


trom 


one township treasurer ft ‘ her, which 


amounted to millions of dollars. This dupli 


[llinois 


Illinois sent 


eation was also removed from the 


port. Therefore, in 1918, when 


to Washington its that $52,603,571 


statement 
were expe nded for publie edueation, was the 
net expenditure free from all duplications. It 
would not be surprising to find, in fae has 
States 


found, that in a number of 


Illinois on the 


been 
which ranked ahead of finan 
cial items, such duplications in expenditures 
total of 


are still present Therefore, the sum 


their expenditures, divided by the various di 
visors used by Ayres, would give them a high 
that 


Illinois. It is reasonable to believe that 


er ranking than deserved in comparison 


with 


if all these rectifications were made, Illinois, 


although relatively low in its financial support 
of its schools, would have a rank on these ten 
items which would not cause anyone connected 


th the system to hang his head in shame. 








